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VERSITY. 


[At the semi-annual meeting of the Regents of the State Univer- 
sity a year since, resolutions were introduced in favor of restoring the 
former Female College, in which separate instruction was given to the 
lady students. This subject was referred to a committee of the Re- 
gents, who reported adversely to the resolutions at the annual meet- 
ing in June last. At this time, the Board of Visitors, who had nearly 
completed their work in attendance upon the annual examination of 
the University classes, presented their views upon what they termed 
“the experiment of the co-education of the sexes in the University.” 
As is well known, they took decided grounds against the measure, for 
certain physiological reasons. The whole matter was then placed in 
the hands of the faculty of the Colleges of Arts and Letters in the 
University, with the request that they “report to this Board at its 
next meeting whether the course of study cannot be so arranged as 
to relieve ladies from some of the severe studies, and allow them to 
take some others in lieu thereof, without increasing the number, cost, 
and labor of the teachers; and if so, in what way.” Both the resolu- 
tions of the board and the report of the visitors were received by the 
faculty, and by them referred to a committee of their number. The 
following report was prepared by this committee, accepted by the 
faculty, and sent to the regents, who unanimously adopted it at their 
semi-annual meeting, held Jan. 15, 1878. — Eprs. | 
To the Faculty of the University of Wisconsin: 

The committee to whom was referred certain documents relating to 
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the re-establishment of the Female College as a distinct department 
of the University, and the last report of the Board of Visitors made 
to the Board of Regents at the Commencement, in June, 1877, would 
report as follows: 

1st. That in their opinion a complete separation of students accord- 
ing to sex would be impracticable, and a partial separation in the same 
manner would be injudicious. 

It wouid be impracticable in that it would duplicate the work of 
instruction for which our present force is none too great. In the 
Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years, the classes are generally at 
present divided, accotding to the courses of study pursued, — 7. e. Sci- 
entific and Classical — in both of which young women are found in 
about equal numbers; so that to divide according to sex would neces- 
sitate four divisions instead of two, and require four hours for recita- 
tion, to adjust which without conflict would be impossible. In some 
instances, such a division might be made — provided the instructional 
force were adequate—but such a partial adoption of the system of 
separate instruction would not, we think, be advisable. 

It would also be, in our opinion, injudicious. To make a distine- 
tion between the sexes in the recitation room, would be construed to 
imply a difference in mental ability, in physical ability, or that our 
experience had condemned the results of uniting the sexes in the 
class-room as to its moral effects upon either the young men or 
women. 

It is natural to suppose that marked distinctions are founded upon 
equally marked differences. Our experience has not warranted any 
such conclusion. The young women are at least equal to the young 
men in the class-room. This has been the unanimous testimony of 
the faculty. That they are better in some studies than in others, does 
not affect this conclusion. The health of the young women is as 
good, upon the average, as that of the young men. This is not a ran- 
dom statement, but is based upon our careful observation for several 
years. Isolated cases of ill health have come to our notice, but such 
cases are proportionally fewer among young women than among 
young men. And, with all due respect to the report of the visiting 
committee, we must be allowed to dissent from their conclusions. 
We think that they had too little time to form a determinate conclu- 
sion in a problem of so complex a nature; we also think that, while 
isolated cases might have warranted their inference, a more compre- 
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hensive view would have led to the opposite verdict; we further think 
that the few instances, alluded to, of ill health, are due to a constitu- 
tional predetermination, rather than to the effects of study; and, fur- 
ther, in forming a safe conclusion upon the case as presented, due 
allowance should be made for the fact that the visit of the com- 
mittee was made at the close of the year, after ten months of contin- 
uous study and some weeks of severe examination had taxed the en- 
ergies of all the students — the effects of which would be more marked 
in the case of the young women. We, by no means, assume that the 
physical strength of young women is equal to that of young men; 
but we do maintain that it is equal to the task of maintaining a cred- 
itable standing in any of our courses of study. It cannot be pre- 
sumed that a college course taxes to the utmost the physical power of 
young men, so that any presumed deficiency on the part of young 
women would debar them from attempting it. 

In regard to the moral effect of having both sexes in the same reci- 
tation, it is sufficient to say that there have never been fewer occa- 
sions of discipline than at present, and none growing out of this re- 
lation. Any novelty at first distracts attention, but this has, with us, 
ceased to be a novelty, and students meet as students and nothing 
more. 

The present system has worked so well that, in the opinion of your 
committee, any change would be fraught with grave consequences. 
To return to the old system of separate instruction, would cause dis- 
trust and irritation on the part of patrons and pupils that would 
more than overbalance in evil consequences any anticipated good re- 
sults. Wedonot believe that any general change is demanded, either 
by patrons or pupils; and we believe that the present system better 
answers the ends for which the University was founded than the one 
proposed in the resolutions before the Board of Regents. 

2. Your committee are, however, aware that some young women 
may desire a University course, who are not physically able to com- 
plete it in four years; and that others may desire instruction in music, 
drawing, and painting, for which the regular college course does not 
allow sufficient time. To meet the wants of such we submit the fol- 
lowing course, extending through six years, completing in that time 
the regular Modern Classical course; at the completion of which 
such students shall be entitled to the same degree as those receive who 
complete the course in the usual time. This course would be open as 
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an option to all students. Your committee do not recommend any 
lowering of the course, or any change in the course, but simply that 
more time be allowed for its completion. The University must be 
true to its name. Its course of instruction and its degrees can win re- 
spect only by deserving it. We are confident that the proposed 
change will meet all the demands that may be made, allowing suffi- 
cient time for music and ornamental studies to be pursued in addi- 
tion to the college course, and making all the concession to physical 
debility that will be demanded. 
The following is the extended course proposed: 





I. | IV. 
I Latin. German. | 1 Physics and History. Latin and Chemistry, 
2 Latin. German. | 2 Zoology. Physics, History or 
3 Botany. German. | Chemistry. 
| 83 Latin. Physics, History or 
| Chemistry. 
a. Vv. 
I Latinand German. Mathematics. 1 English Literature. Rhetoricand German 
2 Latinand German. Mathematics. 2 Geology and German. Political Economy. 
8 Latin and German. Mathematics. 3 Comparative Philol- Constitutional Law 
ogy. 
rit, VI. 
1 French. Mathematics and 1 Mental Philosophy. Astronomy and In- 
Mechanics. ternational Law. 
2 French. Rhetoric. | 2 Moral Philosophy. Logic. 
3 Anglo-Saxon. Physics. | 3 Aesthetics, Logic. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SterHEN H. Carpenter, 
Winiiam F. ALen, 
W. W. Daniretts, 
J. B. Parkinson, 
Rotanp D. Irvine. 
University, November 5, 1877. 
eee 


READING—HOW TO TEACH IT. 


As reading is first in order, in the common school curriculum, 
and as through it the most of our subsequent knowledge comes, how 
to teach it that the most may be made out of it, is of some import- 
ance. 

Of this art there are two distinct branches: First, the art of gath- 
ering ideas and thoughts from the written page, and, second, the 
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power of expressing orally the thought embodied. A dumb person 
may accomplish the first in the absence of the ability to do the sec- 
ond, and as in the case of Milton’s daughters who read Greek and 
Latin authors to their blind father without any conception of the 
the thoughts expressed, the second may be done in the absence of the 
first. Those only who have taken the pains to test both teachers and 
scholars know how much of the second kind of reading there is in 
our schools. It is not worth while to discuss the relative importance 
of the two branches, as the pre-eminent value of the first will gen- 
erally be conceded. It at least should never be absent, especially with 
beginners. We are expected, however, to teach both. They go best 
hand in hand. 

Unlike pictures, there is no evident or necessary connection between 
the written words and the thought expressed by them. Words are 
purely arbitrary and conventional, as any one can convince himself by 
trying to decipher the legend on a Chinese tea chest. The child has 
to be taught the connection. How can this best be done, so as to ses 
cure the immediate object, and at the same time give a favorable turn 
to the mind of the child in the direction of proper intellectual habits ? 

It is not so much by the number of studies with which we bring 
our scholars in contact, as by the accordance of our work with mental 
law and the thoroughness (not exhaustiveness) with which it is done, 
that we can secure results which shall tell favorably upon their future 
mental power and progress. Indeed we may frustrate, especially in 
the young, the very objects of education by compelling attention to 
too many subjects (a fault characteristic of our times), producing that 
weakness of hold, that unmastery of principles, that confused percep- 
tion and conception characteristic of many men of learning. Having 
a sufficient number of studies to produce an agreeable variety and call 
into exercise the threefold intellectual powers, and combining there- 
with the habit of reading understandingly and not otherwise, so that 
in after-life that work will be a pleasure, and not an irksome task, any 
range of knowledge desirable can readily be obtained by them after- 
wards. It will be observed that many of those men who have evi- 
denced the firmest grasp of truth, extended the area of science, and 
stamped their intellectuality on the age, have had just such a training. 
The same is true of many of the legal lights of our own country, their 
versatility being the result of reading and study in after-life. 

Papers on methods of teaching, like Institute instruction, may not, 
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and ought not, to accomplish much in the way of inducing a slavish 
copying, but they accomplish a vast deal where they lead teachers se- 
riously to consider and reflect on the matter, for knowledge and abil- 
ity are sure then to increase. Methods, in order to be available for 
our common schools, must be adapted to use with the simplest and 
most inexpensive apparatus, as fortunately the best methods are, 
needing chiefly a teacher thoroughly interested in the work and in 
loving and sympathetic accord with the pupils, drawing them into the 
attitude of pleased and anxious learners. 


THE FIRST STEP IN TEACHING READING. 


Supplying yourself with a few household words, such as boy, cow, 
dog, ox, horse, sheep, runs, walks, eats, jumps, white, black, in, by, 
with, and, ete., in large type, such as you may cut from newspaper 
headings, posters, ete., and paste on cardboard; or, better, have the 
county superintendent select one hundred such words and get them 
printed on sheets and sent to each teacher (the cost is but a trifle), 
and gathering around you from four to eight pupils (not more, for if 
there are more than that number in the room of that class, it is bet- 
ter to take them by relays, which can easily be done, as not more 
than ten or fifteen minutes are desirable for one recitation), you intro- 
duce the subject of some well known animal, fruit or flower. Ask 
them if they have ever seen one (no need of a picture). The answer 
may come only from a few, and then, perhaps, in the shape of a nod 
of the head. Addressing the least timid: ‘“ Have you a cow?” 
“Yes.” “ What color is it?” “Red.” Following up by such ques- 
tions as: What do you feed it? What use is it? What name do 
you give it? Turning to the others and asking such other questions 
as their answers will suggest, they will all have eagerly answered be- 
fore you have had a chance to ask of each. You have created an in- 
terest, their minds have been awakened, you have gained their confi- 
dence; now show them a ecard with the single word cow on it, and tell 
them that is cow, and have them pronounce it again and again in 
answer to your enquiry. Take a similar course with dog, ox, horse, 
etc. Place two or more of these cards on a slate before them; have 
them point out each as you name it. Change their position on the 
slate, and have them do it again. Have them count the letters in two 
or three of them and point out any letters that are alike in any of 
them. Ask how many letters there are in any two of them; how 
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many more in one of these than in the other. Asking them again to 
point out similar letters, you may incidentally name them, and thus 
have them learn, not only the letters, but their names. Let them 
have the liberty to take one each of these cards to their seats with 
them, that they may make them on their slates and bring them up at 
the next recitation. Examine these then and criticize kindly and faith- 
fully, helping them on to improvement, and they will gladly try again. 
Having mastered a short list of names, which they will do in a few days, 
bring out such words as good, bad, old, red, white, etc., and connect 
with the names; then such words as runs, lies, walks, jumps, to be 
connected first by the teacher and then by the pupils, keeping up 
the practice of comparing the words by counting the letters, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and incidentally learning the names of the 
letters and forming sentences. They may be allowed and invited to 
take a few of these cards home with them in a little paper box, and 
cume prepared to arrange them properly in sentences on the morrow. 

Of course these exercises will occupy many recitations, but if done 
well, in one month your scholars will be prepared tu take up a primer 
and read it with propriety; and, if in the hands of a good teacher, 
will have had brought before them in the happiest manner something 
of natural history, domestic economy, the science of numbers and the 
minor morals. And then how animated your recitations! how 
pleased your scholars! and you will say with the author of the “ Sea- 


sons ‘i 
b 
Delightful task to rear the tender thought; 


To teach the young idea how to shoot! 


But if you are not a teacher, but a mere lesson-hearer, you will be 
likely to turn from this work in disgust and say: “I pray thee have 
me excused.’ And certainly such a one ought to be excused. She 
may be fitted for any other sphere, from the humblest kitchen to a 
place in the ball-room of a palace, but she is not fitted for this sa- 
cred place. There is as much fitness in a butcher performing an ope- 
ration on an aneuerism or couching for a cataract, or a common black- 
smith repairing one of Troughton’s finest theodolites as in such a one 
giving direction to the finer springs of intellectual life. 

I had the great pleasure of seeing at the Oshkosh Normal one of 
the two-year graduating class conduct a primary reading class on this 
principle, and I am sure I speak the sentiment of the large audience 
listening to it when I say that it gave better evidence of her fitness 
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for the work to which she was about to devote herself, than many 
much more pretentious examinations or high standing certificates 
would. 

If our county superintendents themselves, and by teachers selected 
for their known excellence of methods of teaching this and the kin- 
dred branches, would, at regular systematic teachers’ meetings, illus- 
trate and enforce these better methods, and encourage other teachers 
to strive after them, as has been done with general acceptance lately 
in Walworth county, our schools at the cross-roads would no longer 
be the bete noir of our educational system, but would rank with the 
highest, as they would be the most valuable of our educational agen- 
cies. A. F. N, 

Pewaukee. 





A THIRD RAMBLE IN THE WORLD OF WORDS. 


The English language has been in current use both as a written 
and spoken language for about 1500 years. In this lapse of time 
many and great changes have affected it. The Celtic nations whom 
the Saxons dispossessed, left few traces of their language — chiefly 
referring to places and to articles of manufacture unknown before to 
their conquerors. The growth of the language had tended to throw 
off the cumbrous inflections of the original Saxon, and when, after the 
Norman conquest, the French tongue strove in vain nearly 200 years 
for supremacy, but little further effect was visible upon the revived 
folk-speech than a hastening of the natural bent of the language 
towards the abandonment of its inflections. However, as the French 
was the cultivated language of the world from 1250 to 1400, its in- 
fluence was constant upon the English; but the influx of words 

yas mainly confined to such as were needed to express ideas new to the 
less civilized northern race, and for which they had no equivalent. 
More words have come to us direct through the Latin than have come 
to us through the French; and the influx in both cases is due rather 
to a literary influence than to a social or political influence. 

These changes in the lapse of this long period have served to ob- 
scure the meaning and derivation of many words, especially those of 
Saxon origin. We propose to examine a few of our common expres- 
sions that have ceased to be understood. 
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I. 


“Do” in the sentence ‘“ How do you do.” The first “do” is the 
common causative verb, A.-S. don, Ger. thun, meaning to cause; as “T 
do you to wit.” The use of this “do” in interrogative expressions: 
to allow the verb to follow the subject, is of recent date, as is also its 
use in the periphrastic forms of the verb; its original use was wholly 
causative. 

The second “do” has nothing whatever in common with the first; 
itis from the Anglo-Saxon dugan, Ger. taugen, to be good for, to be 
of use. This word is still in use in the Scottish dialect. Jamieson, 
in his dictionary, gives: ‘ J’o dow, to be able, to avail, to profit; with 
a negative affixed, it denotes that reluctance which arises from mere 
ennui, or the imaginary incapacity which is produced by indolence.” 

The following extracts from Burns give illustrations of the use of 


this word: 
“T]] laugh, an’ sing, an’ shake my leg, 


As lang’s I dow.” Ep. to I. Lapratk. 
“ And when I downa yoke a naig, 
Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg.” 
“T readily and truly grant 
He downa see a poor man want.” © Ded. to G. Hamilton. 


“ But facts are chiels that winna ding 
An’ downa be disputed.” A Dream. 


I have found these examples in looking over only a few pages of 
Burns, and I presume there are many more. 

Cotgrave’s Dictionary (1650) gives under atrophe, “ one with whom 
his meat dowes not, or to whom it does no good,” 

The salutation then means, How do you flourish? and if we take 
nstances of its use anterior to the interrogative auxiliary use, we find 
only the last do used, as “ How de ye, felas?”” which is equivalent to 
“ How fare ye, fellows?” Coventry Mysteries (about 1400). 

We also use this word in the colloquial expression: “that will do 
very well,” equivalent to “that will be of use.” 

We have also one derivative from this word: doughty, meaning to 
be of use: generally applied to a man who is of use, that is, strong. 


IL. 


“To christen” has now the double meaning of naming and baptiz- 
ing. If any one were asked to give the derivation of this word, we 
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presume he would, without hesitation, say that it was evidently de. 
rived from the name of the Saviour. In this case the etymology of the 
word has been obscured through the desire of softening an obnoxious 
expression (euphemism), and also through a natural tendency to 
assimilate a word whose origin is not seen to another whose derivation 
seems to be evident. Christen in this sense, has no e!ymological con- 
nection with Christ. The word is properly to cursen— to curse, to 
mark with the cross. 

The history of the word is as follows: The cross, having been the 
instrument upon which our Saviour suffered, came to be the symbol of 
christianity. The Anglo-Saxon verb cursian meant to punish, to 
torment; then to devote to punishment or torment, which was done 
by making the sign of the cross. The same sign was, and is still, also 
made as a protection against evil, and in times of danger. The sign 
of the cross was also used in the formula for baptism; hence a bap- 
tized child was called a cursened i. e. a crossed child. 

The following quotations from Beaumont and Fletcher will show 
the original spelling and meaning of the word: 

“Nan. These men have pestilent running heads, then. Do they 
speak as we do? 

“ Madge. No, they never speak. 

“Nan. Are they cursened ? 

“Madge. No, they call them infidels.” Co.xeomb iv, 3. 

“Cunn. But how came this clown to be called Pompey first? 

“Greg. Pish! one good man, Cesar, a pump-maker, kersened him. 
Pompey, he writes himself, but his right name’s Pumpey.” 

Wit at Several Weapons iii, 1. 

The tirst quotation refers to Baptism; the second to naming. The 
Anglo-Saxon had the word cristnian, but it was never used to denote 
baptism; but was used sometimes as the equivalent of the Latin 
christianizare, and sometimes of catechizare. Whelock in the Glos- 
sary to his edition of King Alfred’s Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, says: “Catechizare, Saxonice, Christianum facere, Anglice, 
to christen.’ The following extracts from Bede's Eccl. Hist., Whe- 
lock’s ed., show the meaning of the word to christen: I quote Bede's 
Latin and Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon: “Cum ecatechizaratur.” “ Sidhdhan 
he gecristnad waes,” after he was christened, ii, 14.“ Catechizandi et 
baptizandi officio deditus;” “thaet he thaer thaet fole cristnade and 
fullade,” that he there christened and baptized the people. Jb. “ Rex 
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ipse catechizatus, fonte baptismi cum sua gente ablueretur.” ‘“ And 
thone cyning to Cristes geleafan gecyrde, and hine gecristnade, and 
hine eft aefter faece mid fulluht baeth athwogh mid his theode.” And 
he converted the king to the faith of Christ, and christened him, and 
after a while washed him in the bath of baptism with his people. 
Ib., iii, 7. Catechizare is also translated Cristes geleafan onfon, to 
accept the faith of Christ. “Ibi ad doctrinam Scotorum catechizati, 
et baptismatis gratia sunt recreati.” “And thaer thurh Scotta lare 
Cristes geleafan onfengon, and gefullade waeron.” And there through 
the lore of the Scotch they received the faith of Christ, and were 
baptized. Ib., 111, 1 

It may be urged that cursen is a corruption of christen, but we 
think it must be evident that both words were in use together, at first 
discriminated, one referring to the sign of the cross, and the other to 
the catechizing, still retained in the formula for baptism. 

S. H. Carpenter. 





OBJECTS OF SCHOOL VISITATION. 


The object of a superintendent in visiting a school, and the means 
by which he aims to accomplish any good, are little understood by 
teachers, to whom a few words of explanation may be of service. 

In the first place, you may be surprised to learn that he is your 
friend. No one more desires your success. Your failure is a discredit 
tohim. He will not retail your faults to your pupils or patrons, but 
your merits will be placed before them, that they may have confidence 
in you, and be respectful. He will not correct any of your faults be- 
fore your pupils. Tell him what troubles you in methods and gov- 
ernment, and if you receive no help, you are not harmed. Do not al- 
low the pupils to form a hollow square around yourself and the super- 
tendent, while conversing. His talk to you should not become 
neighborhood gossip. Be entirely free to correct pupils in his pres- 
ence. Do not try to show off your smartest pupils and best classes. 
The poorest ones are those which should receive most of his attention. 

Because he suggests many improvements, do not think he has seen 
nothing meritorious in your work. Unless time is too short, he will 
leave with you a written statement of what he approves and of what 
changes he would suggest. Unless you have arrived at perfection it is 
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proper for him who receives a part of the credit for your success, and 
condemnation for your failure, to point out the imperfections, and jn- 
dicate points which demand improvement. If many small matters 
are put in the list of imperfections, you may infer that the general 
course is right. 

Some teachers take to defending themselves, in that event, and try 
to neutralize a bad point by a good one, when the suggestions were 
inspired by a deep interest, and a consciousness that there was good 
natural ability for teaching, and a foundation already laid, for a ca- 
reer of unusual success. Details are corrected only when the general 
principles are right. The following classes of teachers do not receive 
suggestions: those who are absolute failures by nature, qualifications 
and lack of interest; those who are doing the best possible under ad- 
verse surroundings which they cannot change; those who are evi- 
dently too conceited, stubborn, or stupid, to undertake any improve- 
ment. 

Do not waste his precious time by excuses, apologies for absence or 
anything else under the sun. He can ask if he desires information of 
that kind. Do not abuse your predecessor. You do not clean your- 
self by covering him with mud. The superintendent probably knows 
him better than you do, even if he is not communicative upon that 
topic. You will some day have a successor. Omit small talk, and let 
the first sentence you utter to him, at any intermission, contain just 
pure business, between yourself and him, i. e., the things that are not 
as you wish them. Tell what classes are failures, what topics in 
arithmetic, grammar, reading, ete., you do not present in a manner to 
interest the class; what points in discipline you fail to accomplish, 
etc. Before school closes, speak to him quietly of those things in 
which he can serve you by advising the pupils in a brief address, 
Idleness, faults of manner, resistance to wholesome discipline and dis- 
like of certain branches, come under this head. If he cannot help 
you, through ignorance, you may have the pleasure of hearing him 
say, “I do not know, but I will try to find out.” 

If you believe that you know more of books and methods than he 
does, at least condescend to tell him what you are doing. State 
whether the parents are interested, and if they are, how they mani- 
fest it, and what things are suiting you. Who is benefitted, if you 
are sullen and reserved, or harmed if you are communicative and 
pleasant? If your school is a mob of strikers, in point of order, or 
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asaclass, hopelessly dull, and he has seen it, open your heart the 
more freely, and if he, who is constantly studying those points and 
yeading the opinions of the best men upon these problems, cannot 
suggest something in the way of remedy, denounce him as incompe- 
tent. Do not try to deceive him and cover up weak points, because 
having been a teacher, those little artifices, usually palmed off on vis- 
jtors, are perfectly transparent to his eye. 

It is a common idea, that a visitor must remain in a school at. least 
a day, in order to know anything of its faults. On the contrary, any 
teacher who has visited, for a purpose, a dozen schools, can form a 
correct idea of the general management, in less than twenty minutes, 
and also tell the strong and weak points of the teacher in charge. 
The time of a superintendent, after the first fifteen minutes, is spent 
in devising remedies for observed defects. A half dozen questions of 
the right kind, aimed at the soul of the method in each case, will 
show him in what manner the classes which he has not heard are con- 
ducted, and how to improve them. 

All whom he meets, especially school officers, “ talk school” with 
him. This is right. It gives him an opportunity to say much to 
help you, provided you state every trouble fully. Visitation, prop- 
erly performed, is the most important part of a superintendent's duty, 
because it accomplishes more good. A call, merely, for the name of 
it, in which nothing is done to help the teacher or pupils, is of 
course useless, 

River Falls. H. 8. Baker. 


PREPARATORY WORK. 


There has been much said and written in this state, in the last ten 
years, on Higher and Preparatory Education. The discussion has 
been animated and productive of good, and great advance has been 
made in high school work, both in regard to its character and the 
amount of such work. It will be found on careful inquiry, however, 
that this advance has kept pace with, but not gone beyond, the in- 
crease in the requirements for admission to the university and the 
other colleges of this state, as well as of other states of the north- 
west. Ten years ago the standard of qualification for admission to 
the preparatory department of the university was very low; in fact, 
it might be almost safely said that there were no requirements; and 
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thus an evil influence was exerted upon the high schools. But in 
later years this standard has been raised in a great degree, and the 
high school work has risen in a corresponding ratio. Almost every 
community now feels the need of a high school. The number of 
these schools is increasing from year to year, and they exhibit a higher 
degree of excellence. The recent high school law is producing good 
results both in the establishment and the maintenance of schools of 
this grade. It is tobe hoped that the good work may go on. It js 
to be hoped, also, that our college faculties will increase the rigidity 
of their examinations for admission to their classes and grant no in- 
dulgence to those who are not well qualified for the work upon which 
they propose to enter. It is to be hoped that the thoroughness of 
this examination will not be confined to those studies which they 
will continue to pursue in their collegiate course, but that thorough 
examinations may be made in the common branches. It seems that 
these branches are passed over too lightly in the examinations. Can- 
didates are often quite deficient in them. It is not necessarily asked 
that the quantity of the requirements should be very much increased 
but that the quality of the instruction in the high schools be most 
thoroughly tested. There is a tendency on the part of pupils in high 
schools, felt by all teachers, to leave school before the preparatory 
work is fully and thoroughly completed. 

Thus these pupils are not fully prepared for the next higher grade 
of work or for the active endeavors of life; and as a high school teach- 
er, I, for one, call on the college faculties to assist in checking this 
tendency by a most thorough and rigid examination of candidates 
presenting themselves for admission. County and city superintend- 
ents can aid much in the same direction by making their examina- 
tions more and more thorough, not merely in quantity but in quality. 
These examinations, made by colleges and superintendents, are equiv- 
alent to a supervision of the work of the high schools. Here is 
where a pressure can be brought upon them, but we will venture the 
suggestion that these examinations are not conducted by college fac- 
ulties with that care and thoroughness that their importance de- 
mands. I venture the assertion that high school work will never, on 
the whole, surpass in excellence the actual and enforced demands 
made by colleges upon candidates for admission. These requisitions 
are the high water-mark. 

Let the colleges, we say, make their demands, and insist on an in- 
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crease in quantity and quality of preparation. There will thus be a 
healthy and very beneficial reflex influence on the preparatory 


schools. 
New Lisbon. B. M. Reynotps. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Next in importance to the educational abilities of a teacher, are 
the best, and, to him, the most practical imethods. It has been the 
aspiration of some prominent educators who have invented or advo- 
cated good methods, to see their pet plans universally adopted, thus 
lessening in some degree the evils arising from so frequent change of 
teachers. But it would seem, since no two teachers are alike, that 
such a thing, were it accomplished, must do more harm than good. 
If they were all alike, one common method of doing everything would 
be the spontaneous result. 

If the spruce clerk could put on the stiff and heavy boots of the 
Hibernian ditcher, and immediately accommodate the form of his feet 
and the muscles which move them to the strange and unweildy en- 
easements, or, if the red man could successfully assume civil methods 
of obtaining food and raiment, then might the ordinary country 
pedagogue go into a Franco-Germanic Ireland on the American frontier 
and buckle on an armory of methods found in some book of Utopian 
theories, or propagated in some normal dispensary of pedagogics, and 
succeed withal. But since there is not only a vast difference in teach- 
ing, but also a much greater diversity of schools, does it not seem a 
little speculative to think that similar results might be produced from 
these heterogeneous elements by applying the same law to all? 

We would not imply that normal schools, institutes, associations, 
ete., are not practical institutions; far from it; this field of new thought 
and method is illimitable; but it is our duty to select, cut, fashion and 
use only such ideas as are most adoptable, and reject all the rest. 

If there is a human ealling in which inventive genius and executive 
ability are absolute necessities, it is that of the teacher. He must 
construct and execute his own plans, for “circumstances alter cases ” 
so much that it is unsafe for him to take the success or failure of oth- 
ers as a chart to guide him around the shoals. There are many 
methods of explaining the mysteries of the decimal scale, fractional 
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numbers and evolution. Although founded upon the same principles, 
and culminating in the same results, the methods are different, and 
appear so to the pupil by reason of the different language and ar- 
rangement used. No teacher can successfully use the expressions and 
technicalities of another author which he does not thoroughly under- 
stand himself, in expounding the mysteries of science. He must first 
have a clear conception of his own, and then make use of the most 
simple, natural and original language and method at his command. 

It is the same with discipline as with instruction. Characters and 
tricks are so multifarious that generalization is impossible, and no rule 
with a stated penalty can be made and enforced with justice and 
success. 

If you have not clear conceptions, inventive genius and gumption 
to meet every emergency with original, exclusive and competent juris- 
diction, you had better pursue the fickle goddess of fortune by another 
and less difficult route. 


Elroy. W. J. Murcn. 





ORDER IN HANDLING CLASSES. 


Trifling circumstances sometimes determine great results. It is re- 
corded of the Greek general Brasidas that he looked out one mern- 
ing on the host of the enemy that was attacking the city he was set 
to defend, and exclaimed: ‘* Victory is ours, for I see that the spears 
in the files of the enemy are not in line, and their ranks yonder are 
so ill-ordered that their weapons will become sources of suicide before 
the sun has set.” 

Who can say how much success in the school-room may depend on 
straight lines and orderly movements? Certain it is that everything 
which gives dignity to school work does something to preserve the 
teacher's authority, and: infuse a spirit of interest. So great is the 
deference paid to order, that the teacher who makes a good display in 
this respect, though he accomplishes little else, will, in nine cases out 
of ten, be favorably judged by both his pupils and his patrons. In- 
deed, it is not wholly without reason that such a teacher may be pre- 
ferred to one who has other good qualities but is deficient in this. 

It is no unimportant part of education to train the child to yield 
ready and cheerful submission to authority. This is necessary to the 
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happiness of the man, and absolutely essential to good citizenship. 
In order that each one may submit without resistance to the re- 
straints, with which authority hems him in on all sides, he must be 
trained by a gradual course of discipline. No man would throw the 
harness on a pair of untrained colts and expect them to yield a quiet 
submission to bit and collar; but would first subdue them by a pro- 
gressive course of restraint. Much more is such a course necessary 
in the case of the child. 

Whatever, then, contributes to this end, aside from any other ad- 
vantages it may possess, is not unworthy of the teacher's considera- 
tion. In so far as he subordinates the will of his school to his own, 
even by controlling their movements to and from class-recitation, he 
does something in this direction. Nor is the influence of such train- 
ing confined to its effect on the character of the child, but contrib- 
utes also to the security of school government. 

It is the unsubdued will that challenges the authority of the 
teacher. In many instances, corporal punishment wages but a feeble 
warfare against its resistance; and in some cases, the child would even 
suffer death before the will could be conquered by pain. But oppo- 
sition to authority may, to a considerable extent, be avoided by the 
constant application of mild but salutary restraint. 

Nor is the economy of time resulting from the prompt and system- 
atic movement of classes to be ignored. An excursion boat bearing 
a large company of Knight Templars was discovered to be on fire in 
such a part that it would soon result in sinking the boat. Another 
boat was summoned to its side, but the captain was fearful of giving 
the alarm of fire, knowing that the rush that would immediately fol- 
low would inevitably result in considerable loss of life. The leader 
of the Templars asked for command; and, with a blast of the bugle, 
summoned the company to place themselves in order for marching. 
Announcing that they were invited to pay a visit to the other boat, 
he gave the order to march, and in a short time the whole company 
was transferred from the sinking boat to a place of safety. 

Though time and order may not save life in the school-room, yet 
they determine, to aconsiderable extent, the value of all subsequent 
life to every scholar. It requires no argument to show that a class 
will take its place in less time when it moves in obedience to signals, 
than when it is allowed to come according to the promptings of the 
dispositions of its members. One tardy member wastes the time of all. 


2— Vol. VIII.— No. 2. 
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Finally, an orderly method of calling classes to recitation occa- 
sions less disturbance to the rest of the school than would necessarily 
result without such method. The movement of all being simultane- 
ous, little more disturbance is occasioned than would happen from the 
movement of a single pupil. 

As to methods, a simple and efficient one is somewhat prevalent 
among the teachers of this county, and consists in three signals; the 
first is turn towards the aisle, the second to rise and the third to pro- 
ceed to the place of recitation. Some teachers give a fourth signal to 
the class to be seated. 

If such a system of signals be used, to accomplish anything in the 
way of order, they must be correctly and promptly given by the 
teacher, and strict obedience to each signal must be insisted on from 
every scholar. If one is allowed to disregard the order, all will soon 
follow the example. 

La Crosse County. SAMUEL JONEs. 





SELECTED. 


THE CO-EDUCATION QUESTION. 


This is still an open question. Much has been said, and seemingly 
strong arguments have been given on both sides. The objection that 
has always been most prominent and boastingly held out as insuper- 
able, is: It is the hot-house that stimulates the buds of sexual in- 
stincts, and forces them into premature development if dormant, or 
advances them in all cases, at a period when they should be restrained; 
further, it opens the doors to too close communion, to unrestrained 
intimacy, favors it, begets it in most cases, in fact; and then comes 
excess, which follows naturally from allowed indulgence, and cannot 
be controlled. This is the Giant Despair in this problem. Another 
objection is: The female mind is not adapted to cope with the male 
intellect, therefore, it should have its own curriculum, its own arena, 
its own peculiar training, apart from males. As the female person 
should have its peculiar clothing, labor, recreations, etc., because tt is 
Jemale, and a woman violating custom in regard to these is held to 
unsex herself, so the mind, differing by nature as does the body, re- 
quires and demands different treatment and training. These two 
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views may be taken as the chief objections, though there are others 
of less weight. 

With regard to the first, we are willing to admit that it has much 
force. It is not imaginary, quite; it is not a wooden gun. It has 
real difficulties. But we believe something lies behind it, covered by 
the special pleading, which generally is the real argument. In train- 
ing the sexes together we meet a great trial—a tough problem, an 
every-day watch and conflict, and it is too much for us, and we con- 
yeniently dodge it by cutting the knot with a sword. We rid our- 
selves of the problem by separation of the element. We shut one- 
half of the trouble out of our sight by a shifting of scene, just as re- 
ligious devotees, finding the world, the flesh, and the devil too much 
for their human nature, shut themselves out of sight and hearing of 
temptations, instead of manfully meeting them and fighting a good 
square fight like Paul. We admit our weakness in the conflict when 
we make a scape-goat of the immoral tendency, and pile everything 
onto it. We say again, we acknowledge that it is a difficult task, but 
we also say: Should we refuse to meet it like Christian men and wo- 
men, because it is such? It is much easier to most parents to rear a 
family of girls alone than of boys and girls together; but who, ex- 
cept a weak one, prays to be delivered from the trial. So it is easier 
to shut yourself out of society, and live a recluse or a hermit to avoid 
temptation and all the evils of great cities, but it is not brave — it is 
cowardly. It is easier for most persons to teach a school of girls or of 
boys separate than when united, and in our humble opinion this is 
the principal reason of the separation. 

As to the second objection, we think it has been pretty well shown 
that the female mind is equal to nearly all studies of the common col- 
leges, and even the universities. Examples are coming up in every 
graduating class of these institutions, and in special and art schools 
to prove it. Give females the time in which the male intellect has 
monopolized all the higher departments, and they will prove it. It 
could be easily shown, if there were time, that separating the sexes 
does not cure the great bugbear scandal ina large school. We do 
not know of any school in which the sexes are together—and there 
are many — that has been forced to close on that account, or has had 
any serious scandal connected with it. Schools composed of girls 
exclusively have had quite as much trouble as have the mixed schools. 

The trouble lies in the management. If we could always have the 
wisest, most prudent, most noble men and women at the head of our 
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schools, there would be no trouble about the sexes being together, 
But, as in families, many fail to produce such men and women of 
their children as they would like to see, because they do not know 
how to do it, or are totally unfitted by nature and education to do it, 
so in mixed schools, the teacher fails to control and mould character, 
because of inability. He may do his best, and be held blameless for 
the failure, for nature did not give him the boon. He fails, and so 
separates the sexes to help his weakness and allow him to sueceed.— 


Pacific School and Home Journal. 





OUT DOOR OVERSIGHT OF SCHOOLS. 


Every part of the buildings and grounds should be visited often by 
the principal. In towns where not more than two houses are occu- 
pied for school purposes, visits can be made daily. It is well to have 
some irregularity in these trips. If ten o'clock be the time to-day, 
the same hour to-morrow ought not to find one making the same 
visits. The cellar, out-buildings, all sides of the school house, should 
be seen. The manager of the institution must make frequent inspec- 
tion visits, in order to keep himself well informed of the out door 
habits of his boys. By observing these suggestions, no marking, cut- 
ting or defacing the buildings or fences can occur without the imme- 
diate knowledge of the principal; this will make the discovery of the 
offender not only possible but probable. 

The time at which the master is especially needed at the school 
house is before school commences. Most of the evil results of school 
days come from events which occur, not during school hours, but at 
intermissions. The presence of the principal is an assistance to the 
teachers. One need not be within hearing distance of a party of boys 
or girls, to know the subject of their conversation. Children are not 
well versed in the art of concealment. ‘Their faces tell tales, so that 
one, oftentimes, is enabled to crush some little wicked plot before it 
ripens, by learning the story from the actions of the pupils, in the 
room, or on the playground during intermission. When school is 
opened, and pupils are all in their proper places, the disciplinary care 
of the principal is relieved for the time; it is assumed by the respec- 
tive teachers. 

The principal of a village school who deems it his duty to be at the 
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school house at just nine o’clock, and not necessarily before, is in dan- 
ger of failure. Hundreds of children are congregated in and about 
the house; then they need a supervising eye in addition to that of the 
grade teacher. It is not in time spent after school that one is likely 
to err, for very many men remain too long then for their own good 
and that of the pupils, but in the matter of promptness in the morn- 
ing. The principal has no control, nominally, outside the school 
grounds; really, he has complete jurisdiction. The civil law has little 
to do with this question; it isa morel one. It is not supposed that 
our municipal governments, through their police department, are un- 
able to preserve the peace of the city; doubtless they are able, but 
they do not; they never did, hence we infer they never will. The 
influence that makes boys and girls behave on the streets of their 
own town must come from the school. Fences, buildings, and side- 
walks marked with chalk, urchins shouting after strangers, hooting 
at teams — in short, the thousand mean and impolite things that only 
boys ever know how to do, area blot on the good name of a town, 
and often reflect seriously on the management of the school. No 
man can expect to remedy such evils in one or two years, where they 
have been long established. There may be a town where ten years 
will not suffee to accomplish the good behavior of the boys when run- 
ning around the town; but no village exists where the head of the 
public school cannot make a perceptible advance in this reform in less 
than a year. 

It is not enough that the pupils are correct in street deportment, 
when the master is within sight and hearing; few boys will angrily 
take part in a quarrel in the presence of a teacher. The honor and 
self-respect of the boys of the entire school, in each department, 
should be toned up; this can be done by direct appeal from the prin- 
cipal. There is great danger in permitting a gap to exist between 
the boy and the master; communication should be free and frequent. 
Intimate general relations between teacher and pupil will not neces- 
sarily follow. Few can play at daily recesses with the class without 
suffering somewhat by the contact. It is not a well-advised sugges- 
tion to say, take recesses out doors with the school. A large propor- 
tion of our teachers could not be at the head of affairs inside, should 
they mingle much outside. This confession may be humiliating — it 
is humiliating. Some great school masters advise this plan; perhaps 
they have forgotten that because it suits their own case it may not do 
for their neighbor. 
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The countless theories that are advanced, and rules that are made, 
are often worthless, because their action presupposes perfect men and 
women for teachers. 

In proportion as a principal of a school is near to what he ought to 
be in disposition, so can he associate with his pupils at all hours and 
occasions. He is very far from unsuccessful, if he associates with 
them only in the school room.— Supt. Gove, Denver, in Ed. Weekly. 





HINTS FOR STUDENTS IN WRITING. 


With most boys there is a fascination about anything which shows 
skill. The swiftest runner or skater, or the best ball player or jumper, 
all are admired and envied in proportion to their amount of skill, 
When boys are merging into manhood is a period when many form 
an attachment for penmanship, and desire to become skillful penmen. 
As there are many such who are among the readers of the Journal, 
we will give a few points which may benefit them. There is necessary 
to the skillful execution of penmanship a free movement, and in writ- 
ing an easy and correct position of the hand is worth much labor to 
attain. The study of principles is another good practice, and when 
writing to see that they are perfectly formed. The practice of flour- 
ishing is something we regard as of great value in gaining for the 
learner a free use of the hand and arm. In flourishing, all the move- 
ments are upon ovals or parts of ovals, and in forming capital letters 
the main features are ovals. So that the movements of flourishing 
are in perfect harmony with the whole arm movements used in form- 
ing capitals. There are very many persons who would not dare to 
strike out with a bold whole arm movement and try to make letters, 
but we have found all such to jump rapidly into confidence in them- 
selves by teaching them to flourish. We would also advocate the 
use of the muscular movement, but would always combine it with 
the finger movement. There are no persons who write wholly 
with the muscular movement, but there are very many who use too 
little of it. We would also advocate an occasional change of pens, a 
stiff pen and an elastic one. Sometimes it is very difficult to carry a 
light hand; when such is the case, vigorous movement exercises, even 
to the breaking of a few pens, is of great value. Confidence in one’s 
self is rapidly gained by bold and heavy shading, for the ability to 
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shade heavily makes it easy to produce smooth and delicate shades. 
As a rule, all shades should slant alike, also the average width of cap- 
itals should be three-fourths the height. The observance of this rule 
prevents the sprawling appearance of capitals, and it is well worth 
being governed by it. — Penman’s Journal. 


AN UNGRADED DEPARTMENT IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 





The advantages of the graded school system are too obvious to need 
mentioning. But its disadvantages are not generally known to those 
who have not had experience in organizing schools, in making pro- 
motions of scholars from grade to grade, and in classifying those who 
apply for admission from the ungraded country schools. 

One of the first difficulties with the system is that it is a Procrus- 
tean bedstead: the pupils must be pared down or drawn out, to fit it. 
Many bright scholars could easily go through the common school 
course in one or two years, less time than it takes the machine to run 
them through. Then again, there are many others who are carried 
through in less time than they really need to learn the grades thor- 
oughly. Promotions may be made at irregular intervals, of course, 
but this always causes the pupil to omit something he needs to know. 
The pupil who fails in promotion, especially when these promotions 
are made annually, is usually put back farther than he needs to go; 
the work of the lower class is so easy for him that during a term or 
two, he has much leisure time, and the result is not difficult to imag- 
ine —it is well known toall who have had much experience in graded 
school work. Scholars who have not enough work to occupy their 
time will always cause more or less trouble. The stage driver who 
gave his off leader a sharp cut of the whip to give him something to 
think about while passing the black stump was a philosopher. 

There are large numbers of young men and women in all our cities 
and towns who ought to be in school, but who are ashamed to go, 
because when examined by the principal they are found to be so deti- 
cient in some of the essential studies of the course that they must be 
graded down among the little children. Now, all this trouble could 
easily be remedied by establishing in connection with each large 
graded school, an ungraded department. Such a department, in the 
hands of a competent, energetic teacher, would be of the greatest 
value. Here could be sent those vigorous minded boys and girls who 
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have been irregularly taught in country schools. Special attention 
could be given to their most neglected branches until they were ready 
to enter without detriment the regular grades. And here, too, should 
be sent all such scholars as have but a short time to remain in school. 
By giving them only the essential branches — reading, practical com- 
position (which includes, of course, writing and spelling), and arith- 
metic, they could learn what would be of great value in a very short 
time. The young men and women who now stay at home because 
there is no grade which they can enter without the greatest humilia- 
tion, would rejoice at an opportunity to enter such a school, and its 
advantages to them would be incalculable— Lowa Normal Monthly. 
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GOOD MANNERS SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN SCHOOLS. 


Two American journals, the Nation and the Popular Science 
Monthly, both noted for their able authorship and pride of intellect, 
have recently presented us articles on certain efforts made in some of 
the schools of the country for the melioration of the manners of their 
pupils. The tone of these articles, it is true, is satirical and sarcastic, 
calculated to amuse readers of a certain class, rather than to instruct 
the public; but we do not understand that the distinguished editors of 
these periodicals object to an improvement in the manners of Amer- 
ican children; it is to the particular efforts of certain schools in that 
direction that they object, and not to the thing itself. These particular 
efforts they find worthy of being held up to ridicule; but while they 
thus very merrily point out the wrong, they do not seriously conde- 
scend to enlighten us as to what would be right. 

From the usual tenor of these periodicals, we should infer that the 
editors are the last men who would maintain that good manners can 
be evolved from innate consciousness, without any intelligent, system- 
atic efforts for their improvement, and that the manners of American 
youths, especially, are so perfect that they need no cultivation; for 
this position would be as absurd as the peculiar measures of instruc- 
tion which they deride. The very fact that certain American schools 
have taken special means for improving the manners of their pupils, 
which these leading magazines ridicule, shows the need of some gen- 
eral and approved system for the inculcation of good manners, which 
shall be applicable to all the schools of the country. 

It is very certain that the education of children in America has 
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passed from the family into the public schools, and manners must be 
taught there, if anywhere. They must be taught intelligently and 
by system, and not to be left to the discretion of individual teachers, 
who may meet only with merry comments in the newspapers for their 
pains. The education of the manners must begin at a very early age, 
and be continued as a specialty, like any other rudimentary branch of 
education, so long as the child remains a pupil. 

The idea that among a self-governing people, the last thing that 
the child should be taught is self-government (for good manners are 
nothing else), seems like the result of extraordinary dullness; but which, 
however, is probably owing to inadvertance and neglect. It is certain 
that our governors are to come from our common schools; or ought 
to come from these, at any rate; and what educated or refined per- 
son would like to come under the government of il] mannered men? 

There is one fact in our American history that we have alluded to 
before now, but which we wish to dwell on because of its importance. 
It is this— Thomas Jefferson, who has, unfortunately, had more to 
do in giving tone to our manners since his day than have our schools 
themselves, taught the people their rights, but never their duties; and 
the only way to have good manners is to teach men their duties to 
their fellow citizens and to society. The laws of the land secure our 
rights; and it is by a code of social law for public schools that our 
children should be taught their duties. 

Almost every step in the progress of civilization and refinement 
has met with derision and stubborn opposition. The long pantaloons, 
the umbrella, the coach, the carpet, the steamboat, the electrical tel- 
egraph, ete., have all been laughed at before being brought into use. 
And we may expect a similar fate to attend the introduction of every 
other social improvement. Nothing was probably ever more laughed 
at in Great Britain than the early efforts of the American Colonies at 
setting up self-government without the aid of kings. But that gov- 
ernment has been set up, and is already among the longest estab- 
lished governments of Christendom. We have taken a leading posi- 
tion, itis true, in setting up modern republican government; and we 
need not hesitate in striking out with new measures that may be 
deemed necessary for its preservation. But, all questions of govern- 
ment aside, there is no element of civilized life that gives a greater 
charm to society, or lends a greater value to life itself, than good man- 
ners; and such manners, like everything else in this world of compen- 
sations, cannot be had without careful, early, and systematic cultiva- 
tion.— N. Y. School Journal. 
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KEEP LIFE IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Did you ever stop to think how prosy we naturally become as we 
grow older? and how that the disparity of ages between teacher and 
pupils may account for many school-room difficulties? Through boy- 
hood and girlhood there is usually a buoyancy of spirit, a frivolity, a 
mischievousness, all liable to give trouble in the school-room, which 
we do not carry across the threshold of our majority. They are char- 
acteristic of childhood and youth, and should in a great measure be 
so regarded. It should be remembered that old heads are out of place 
on young shoulders. 

Many most excellent teachers of the higher grade schools would be 
utter failures if placed in the lower grades. It is often difficult to 
wink at little nonessentials which do not exactly come up to our 
‘standard’ of strict decorum. Instead of expecting these things, we 
allow them to surprise us, and we lay them up against the child thus 
unintentionally offending; we count them all as parts of a burden, 
and soon one of them becomes the “last straw’? which “ breaks the 
camel's back,” and not infrequently does little less with the pupil’s 
back. Our dear old folks at home we are often inclined to consider 
crabbed, fretful, intolerant, unsympathizing; the children dare not 
romp, they dare not sing; there must be no flow of spirits; quietness 
is the order of the day with them. But after all, they are not crabbed, 
fretful, etc., they are simply natural. Have you ever looked at it in 
that light? If not, and you live long enough, you will experience 
the truth of our position. 

But what have the “dear old folks at home” to do with the teach- 
ers? A great deal; in the school-room we are apt to be the “ dear old 
folks at home” on a smaller scale. Examine the two cases candidly, 
and see if they are not quite parallel. ‘ But,” some teachers say, “it 
is impossible to be an ‘angel’ when one’s school gets noisy, restless, 
idle, and confused.” Of course it is; an “angel” isn’t wanted just 
then, but rather the doctor. Here you have a case of low mental life, 
and it occurs chiefly on dull days. Prescribe for it; the medicine is 
very pleasant, and your (im)patients will swallow it without any 
coaxing. What an idea! the teacher a doctor, and the school-room 
an apothecary’s shop! Does it seem odd? and yet it is all right. 

Take the case of low mental life cited above. Now, in your daily 
order of recitations you should have two or three general exercises in 
which all participate at the same time; as, free-hand drawing, vocal 
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music, language lessons, and the like. Announce some one of these, 
and drop everything else; ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes on this gen- 
eral exercise, at this juncture, is not time lost by any means; but clear 
gain in every direction, morally, mentally, and physically. Is not that 
simple, easy, and pleasant enough? Can you not take the role of the 
doctor to that extent? 

You must keep the life in your school; and, no matter how earnest, 
conscientious, kind, and skillful you are, you will have to make extra 
exertion occasionally, or success in its truest sense will never be 
your grateful portion. However, you must not mistake your school. 
If your government is better and your school more orderly when the 
county or district superintendent, the directors or citizens visit you, 
there is something wrong with it, and you will do well to read again 
Wickersham and other writers on the subject. Avoid all effort after 
a“showy” school. Discharge your duty in such manner that your 
pupils shall be unable to rise up in judgment against you, when they 
reach maturity. Better than dollars and cents, and loud passing ap- 
plause, will be such a reward. — Pennsylvania School Journal. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


Honor and obey your parents and teachers, for this is your duty. 
Your parents, by an irresistable instinct, love you far more than you 
love them. They are wiser than you. They are always your best 
friends and advisers. Confide in them, talk freely with them, conceal 
nothing from them, and ask and follow their advice, as well as obey 
their commands. Cherish your gray haired father and mother as the 
apple of your eye. This will honor you both. Your teachers repre- 
sent your parents in school. They should treat you as kindly as their 
own children, and you should respect and obey them as your parents. 

Love your country and obey her laws, for she protects your rights. 
Labor for her welfare; and, if need be, sacrifice your life for her free- 
dom, happiness, and glory. ‘‘ No free government, or the blessing of 
liberty, can be preserved to any people” — it is the solemn warning 
of our fathers —“ but by a firm adherance to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, frugality, and virtue.” The true patriot upholds and pre- 
serves his country by his virtues in peace, as well as by his valor in 
war. 
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Anticipate not evil, Look on the bright side. Be anxious foy 
nothing. Trust in God, and be hopeful and happy. Never despair, 
Day at last dawns on the darkest night. ‘‘I do not remember,” said 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism and a great and good man, 
“to have felt lowness of spirits one quarter of an hour since I was 
born. Ten thousand cares are no more to my mind than ten thou- 
sand hairs are to my head. I have never lost a night’s sleep in my 
life.’ With this buoyant and happy temperament, though of a deli- 
cate constitution, he labored hard until his death, in his 88th year, 

Make an enlightened ccnscience your guide in all things. Always 
obey its still small voice. Dare say, “J am wrong.” Dare to do right 
against the world. Follow not the multitude to do evil. It is neither 
the oracle of truth, nor the voice of God. “ Duty,” said Lee, “is the 
sublimest word in the language.” “A sense of duty,” said Daniel 
Webster, “ pursues us ever.” — Baldwin’s Moral Maxims. 





Resutts Nor Sren.— The best teachers doa work unknown and 
unseen. Whoever says to his class of boys and girls that which 
strengthens the weak, improves the ignorant, encourages the down- 
hearted, gives new hope to the discouraged, softens and cultures the 
rude and boorish, does a work equal to that the angels of heaven un- 
dertake. His labor may seem nothing in the eyes of those who sim- 
ply look to see the results that business brings forth — houses, lands, 
money, and fame. Yet it is just such work that is needed to vitalize 
conscience and infuse ideas. A country is rich, if it has many such 
men and women at work; or poor, if it has few.— Canada School 
Journal. 





A writer in the Scientific American suggests that the common tine- 
ture of iron can be used as indelible ink. The writing is scarcely 
legible when dry, but on pouring green or black tea over it, it appears 
distinctly black. The juice of onions may also be used, the writing 
being held to the fire to bring it out. The correspondent must of 
course be first informed of the mode of developing the characters. 





If teachers arrive at school later than pupils, it seems as though 
the pupils were the more interested. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS — REMOVALS, ETC. 

Q. Must an outgoing district treasurer carry the books, papers, and 
funds to the new one? 

A. The new one should do what is necessary to put himself in pos- 
session of the office, file his bond, and obtain the books, ete. The law 
merely requires the old one to “ hand over” these things, and he can- 
not be complained of for any neglect unless he refuses to deliver them 
when called for. 

Q. Does a treasurer vacate his office if he neglects to obtain the 
books, ete. ? 

A. No, but he is subject to removal for any gross neglect of 
duty. 

(). Our director is very obnoxious to the district for his doings and 
refusal to do. Can we declare his office vacant, and have another one 
appointed ? 

A. No, but you can lay your complaint before the county judge 
and ask him to remove the officer. 

THE TREASURER. 


Q. Is a treasurer obliged to pay for wood not furnished according 
to contract ? ; 

A. If a contract has been made lawfully by the board, and the 
wood is accepted by the other two members, that would usually be 
sufficient. If the treasurer is certain that there is gross dishonesty 
in the transaction, and that he can show it, he may refuse to pay the 
order. 

Q. Our treasurer is dead and no one will accept the office; how can 
the teacher be paid ? 

A. Probably some one can be got to accept long enough to effect 
the payment. Perhaps she can sell her orders. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Q. What is to be done with the “ Constitutions” sent to school- 
districts ? 
A. They are for the advanced scholars, to be used as text-books; 
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the teacher should regulate the use, if there are not enough to fur. 
nish one to each pupil reciting on the subject. They may be put in . 
the district library, if there is one, when school is not in session, and 
should be taken care of like other district property. (Sec. 48.) 

Q. Have foreign pupils a right to the use of the text-books owned 
by the district, if other pupils have free use? 

A. It must be so held. They are “admitted to the privileges” of 
the school. (Sec. 19, sub-section 11.) If books are furnished by the 
district to the pupils, itis to all. The tuition fee may reasonably be 
a little higher in such schools, or the board may make a special ar- 
rangement that such pupils furnish their own books. 

(). Our district clerk went off, to be gone some months, but ap- 
pointed his mother to act in his place. Can this be considered legal? 

A. It cannot. She might perform certain specific acts for him, by 
his direction, but cannot legally take his place as clerk, by his ap- 
pointment. 

UNQUALIFIED TEACHERS — EXAMINATION — DISMISSAL. 

Q. A person teaches a month with no certificate; is there any law- 
ful way to pay her? 

A. The law intends to absolutely prevent the employment of un- 
qualified teachers, and their payment out of any public tunds. (See. 
42, amended by chap. 101, laws-of 1872, and comments, and sees. 59, 
136 and 134.) Ifa teacher who has no certificate has been employed, 
let her be paid for the services rendered by private subscription. 

(). In a certain school two teachers are usually employed; one 
without any certificate, to teach the little ones; may she not be paid? 

A. Not out of public funds. The law must be obeyed in all cases. 

(). Is it lawful to pay a teacher holding a license, but who received 
it, it is stated, without being examined ? 

A. The license is warrant for paying her. It is prima facie evi- 
dence that she is a “qualified” legal teacher. If there was neglect 
in the matter of examination, that was not her fault. 

(). Is there any legal way to discharge an incompetent teacher, ex- 
cept by having his certificate annulled ? 

A. The certificate is merely prima facie evidence of competency to 
teach. The contract is between the board and teacher for the teach- 
ing of a particular school — it may be a large and difficult one — for 
a certain time. The teacher undertakes the service required, and for 
such service, ‘“ properly rendered,” the district becomes liable to pay a 
certain sum. Now if the teacher, after undertaking it, fails to render 
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the service properly, he may be paid off and discharged, the same as 
any other incompetent employé, the board, of course, assuming that 
they can, if necessary, show that they had sufficient grounds for the 
discharge. It is not necessary, as a matter of course, that the certifi- 
eate held by the teacher be also annulled. This might be unjust. 
He might be able to get along very well with a small school, but lit- 
tle advanced, but might be unequal to the instruction and manage- 
ment of a large one, quite advanced, and hence perhaps the failure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. A man whose family and place of voting are in another district, 
is station agent in this one; his daughter, part of the time, “ keeps 
house ” for him, at the station. Is she entitled to attend school free 
in this district ? 

A. A man can have only one legal domicile ata time. The arrange- 
ment you speak of does not change his domicile to your district, nor 
give his daughter a right to attend school free in the same. 

Q. How does it appear that fires must be built for the teacher, and 
not by him? 

A. The board must keep the school-house “in good condition.” 
In cold weather this requires a fire. Itisnot specially for the teacher, 
but for the children also. If no person is employed to do it, it does 
not therefore become the duty of the teacher. 

(Q). Can the board allow a school-house, built by the aid of money 
borrowed from the state, to be used for meetings, if objection is made? 

A. There is no provision of law forbidding them. The use of the 
school-house may be allowed the same as in other cases. 

Q. May a teacher forbid the chewing of tobacco in school? 

A. It is quite proper for him to do so, and the board should sustain 
him in it. 

Q. Can a person elected county superintendent, and holding a cer- 
tificate, finish a school already begun? 

A. This is a question between him and the school board and the 
county board. He should not continue to teach to the neglect of his 
duties. Had better get some one to take his place in the school. 

Q. Ifa meeting of a board is held outside the district, is it lawful ? 

A. If an accidental meeting, its action is lawful only in ease it is 
done “‘ within the limits” of the district. If for some special reason 
— we will suppose the prevalence of an epidemic —a meeting is duly 
called and held outside the district, all attending and no one object- 
ing, the validity of its action need not be called in question. 
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CARROLL COLLEGE AT WAUKESHA, 


Eprs. JourNAL—I will reply to your request by giving an account of our 
daily life: 

Our school day begins at 8:30, A. M., at which time both departments, high 
school and grammar, meet in the chapel for a brief devotional service, including 
reading the Bible, singing, and prayer. We are now reading the gospel of 
Matthew, a few questions are generally asked on the passage read the preceding 
day, and the students are expected to pass an examination monthly on the history 
and geography of what they have read. 

At 8:45, the departments separate, and the recitations of the day begin. Stu. 
dents, when not reciting, are expected to be at their desks, engaged in study. My 
first recitation is a class of 35 in English Grammar. The text book employed ig 
Reed and Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English, which was adopted last fall, and 
has given excellent satisfaction. I have never had a class more thoroughly in. 
terested in this study. They have finished the first half of the work, which is 
taken up with the study of the sentence, and the parts of speech, accompanied 
with a vast amount of practical work in analysis, punctuation, and composition. 
Part second is devoted to subdivisions of the parts of speech, with corrections 
of errors in their use. 

My second recitation, from 9:15 to 9:35, is also in English Grammar, same 
text book, a class of 12, composed entirely of new scholars. They have joined 
the other class in the study of Part II, and have this separate recitation to make 
up the work of last term, In the grammar department, a class in Swinton’s 
Language Lessons, one in Swinton’s Progressive Grammar, and a class of begin- 
ners without any text book, complete our work in this field. My third class ig 
a class of nine, who are reading the 2d Book of Cesar’s Commentaries. Time, 
from 9:35 to 10. 

The next class, from 10 to 10: 25, is a class of six in Loomis’s Higher Algebra. 
They are more than half through the book, and are doing good work. 

The next class is one of the most interesting of the day, though at present only 
20 minutes are allowed for the recitation. It is a class of fifteen in Wilson’s Out- 
lines of General History, They have gone with increasing interest and profit 
through Assyrian, Egyptian, Persian, Jewish, and Grecian History, and the Ro- 
man Monarchy and Republic, and are now studying the Roman Empire, verging 
towards its decline and fall. Five or six pages are assigned as a daily lesson, 
and the pupils are expected to commit, not the words, but the story, to fix in their 
minds only the leading events and dates, and always to study out the geography 
of the places about which they read. Lyman’s Historical Chart is frequently 
exhibited to the class, and is a great help to a clear and vivid understanding of 
the subject. Condensed histories I have entirely discarded. 

At 10: 45, we have a recess of 15 minutes. The next half hour I give to two 
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pupils, belonging to our last two graduating classes, who are taking up some 
additional studies, and at the same time rendering me efficient service in teach- 
ing. They are reading Livy, and just finishing Spherical Geometry. 

From 11: 30 to 12 comes the largest class in arithmetic I have ever attempted 
to handle, a class numbering 41, who are supposed to be posted in the various 
applications of percentage, and have lately been investigating the Credit and In- 
terest Method of Equating Payments. The difficulty of putting old and new 
scholars together is here fully illustrated, yet when one or two of the class are 
eliminated at the next examination, the class will work together very well. The 
text book employed is Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, over 250 of which have 
been bought since I adopted it a few years ago. I have seen no necessity for a 
change. It gives all the material for either a partial or a very thorough course, 
and this is just what a teacher wants. 

From 12 to 12:30 is a class of 9 in Norton’s Natural Philosophy. Subjects 
gone over thus far, Somatology and Mechanics, together with over 75 problems 
worked out, and a compilation of a long list of interesting memoranda, the results 
of their own calculation and observation. The text-book gives me better satis- 
faction than any hitherto employed. Such mere compilations as Steele’s Fourteen 
Weeks, I regard as wholly unsuitable either for beginners or those advanced. 

At 12:30 we have an intermission of half an hour for lunch. From 1 to3 I 
have five classes, occupying from 20 to 25 minutes each, as follows: Bryant & 
Stratton’s Book-keeping, 21; Robinson’s Elementary Algebra, 11; Guyot’s Phys- 
ical Geography, 24; a general exercise in Spelling and one in Political Economy. 
In Spelling we use Swinton’s Word Book, paying attention to Etymology and 
Definition, as well as to Spelling. In Political Economy, I read to the scholars 
one or more chapters from Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans, expecting 
them to be prepared the next day with a brief analysis of the chapter read, and 
to stand a general examination at the close of the month. The other recitations 
in the High School Department are, Latin Grammar and Reader, Virgil, two 
classes in German, U.S. History, Rhetoric and Physiology. The last recites to 
Mrs. Carroll, the Principal of the Grammar Department, all the others, for the 
present, to assistant pupils. 

The work of the Grammar Department is preparatory to that of the High 
School, and the latter is intended to prepare for the Freshman Class of the Uni- 
versity or other college. The modern language course is the most popular with 
our students. At present I have no class in Greek. A great majority do not ex- 
pect to pursue any further course of study after graduating from our High School 
Course, and for their sake the curriculum includes a good deal that is not merely 
preparatory. Mental and Moral Philosophy will probably be brought on during 
the year. 

The school numbers 61 in the High School, 34 in the Grammar Department, 
total, 95, the largest number we have ever had at any onetime. The present Sen- 
lor and Middle classes will probably be consolidated, and graduate a year from 
next June, some of the former taking extra studies, or going over more than the 
required ground. My present Junior Class, numbering about 40, is the largest 
and most promising class that I have ever had. One-half of them have taken 
Latin. The class will need division next year, some going on, and others devot. 
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ing a year to review and making up deficiencies. We lose many of our pupils 
in the spring, especially young men. Those thus interrupted rarely keep up 
with their classes. They need »t least three years to do the work of two. 

Our musical department, under Prof. Chas. H. Carroll, is doing excellent work, 
though it has not yet been as fully appreciated as it deserves. Two singing 
classes meet daily, occupying the time from 3 to 4 P.M. The instruction is 
clear and systematic; the classes are making steady and rapid improvement. 

We have seven written examinations during the year, the last one being pre. 
pared and conducted by some one not connected with the college; for the last 
two years by Prof. A. F. North, of Pewaukee. 

About 75 per cent. of our pupils are from this county, 20 per cent. from other 
counties of the state, and 5 per cent. outside of the state. Carroll College has a 
small but growing endowment. We hope that the former is a temporary and the 
latter a permanent quality. Important improvements in building and grounds 
have been made within a year, The location is most desirable. Our aim is to 
occupy this important field, in the interests of intermediate education. 

Yours, very truly, W. L. Rankin, Principal. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


This institution is now in the twenty-eighth year of its existence. For the 
first four years it undertook nothing beyond academic and seminary work. Its 
first college class was graduated in 1857. Like many another western denom. 
inational college, it has hada large endowment of poverty, which has engen- 
dered some virtues not always developed under an experience of the opposite 
kind. Its financial embarrassments have not prevented the performance of 
an educational service of which its friends do not feel ashamed. Its scholarship 
has steadily advanced for many years, and its courses of study, though by no 
means what they would be with larger pecuniary facilities, are yet considerably 
superior to those of many of our western institutions. Many of its graduates 
going to eastern professional schools take rank with the best scholars, and win 
for themselves and their institution a good name. 

The institution has been suffering during the last few years, both from the 
prevailing depression and from vexatious litigation. This has kept back some 
very important improvements which were contemplated, The interest-bearing 
endowment fund, though a portion of it is in an unsettled condition, may be 
fairly reckoned at $65,000, with a prospective addition at an early day of about 
$15,000, resulting from the conversion of unproductive into productive property, 
It has, in addition to this, $10,000 invested as a permanent library fund. It has 
one large but not costly building, a fair amount of apparatus, a good cabinet 
and museum, and an excellent library of between eight and nine thousand vol- 
umes—one of the best working libraries in the west. This account of the 
resources of the institution is not a very brilliant or enticing one. Yet some of 
the noblest colleges of our country have not till within comparatively recent 
years had a better showing than this and many another western college. Thirty 
years ago there were probably not more than three colleges in New England, 
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and perhaps not more than five east of the Alleganies, which were in a better 
financial condition. Yet the infiuence of each of more than a score of these 
institutions had even then been incalculable. Famous men had been trained in 
their halls, and their power was felt in all ranks of society. 

The aim of the managers of Lawrence University is at present to make a 
sound, thorough, solid college, and nothing else. The title “ University would 
doubtless be misleading if the name had not come long since in popular though 
doubtless vicious usage among us in this country, to have no peculiar distine- 
tion from that of college. There are, besides the preparatory and academic 
departments which it is found necessary to maintain, two principal courses of 
study, the Classical and the Scientific. The former requires of the average 
student, coming with a fair common school education, three years of preparatory 
study, one-third of which is devoted to Latin, and two-ninths to Greek, and the 
balance to elementary mathematics and other English studies. The Scientific 
course requires two years of preparatory study, of which one-third is Latin, and 
the balance English, scientific and mathematical branches. This Scientic course, 
though more extensive than that pursued by some of our colleges, partakes sub- 
stantially of their general character. Still it is not what the theory of the man- 
agers of the institution contemplate, nor what would be adopted but for its 
crippled resources. It is believed that a course of collegiate study should be 
general, and not special, and that, whether scientific or classical, it should em- 
brace both a sufficient range and a sufficient amount to furnish a broad liberal 
training of the mind. While it is thought wise to allow an option to to the 
student as between the two courses, and is deemed altogether better for students 
of certain aptitudes and mental tendencies to take the scientific than the classi- 
cal, this should not be made an inferior course, nor occupy a briefer time. It is 
evident that many students are influenced by the latter consideration, and are 
disposed to take the course which will lead soonest to graduation, without due 
calculation of the comparative benefits to be derived. The true idea is that o 
about the same amount of study for the degree of “ Bachelor,’ whether of Arts, 
Philosophy or Science. 

It is hardly to be desired that the courses of study in our western colleges 
should be as high or as rigid as in some of the best eastern institutions. It 
might be unwise to make a very few extraordinary scholars to the discourage- 
ment or exclusion of many who would make, not extraordinary scholars, but 
very good ones. The problem, doubtless, is to effect the most and best higher 
educational culture, on the whole. But, on the other hand, we are not to cheap- 
en and degrade our college courses for the sake of numbers and vulgar popular- 
ity. Observation would seem to teach us that, at least, the standard of collegiate 
scholarship among us should not be any lower than that of reputable eastern 
colleges twenty years ago. This I judge to be attained by a large proportion of 
our western colleges at present. 

With this college the standard has been steadily elevated almost from the be- 
ginning. In the early days of its history, though from the first its doors were 
opened to young women as well as to young men, the notion, then so com- 
mon, that the former would not be able to endure so severe a course as the latter 
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prevailed here also. Accordingly, as in most other co-educational institutions, 
there was a “ Ladies Course,” of a considerably inferior grade. This was abol. 
ished abcut a dozen years ago. It was prophesied that its displacement would 
occasion a falling off in the number of ladies taking the course. Instead of this 
the number has increased, while the proportion of ladies to gentlemen has re. 
mained substantially the same. What is more, careful observation produces the 
conviction that in the same course of study young women are quite as success 
ful as young men, and that their physical endurance, so far as the effect of study 
is concerned, is in no respect inferior. 

Though the requirements of admission to the college courses have been largely 
raised within a few years, and the methods of study and examination have been 
made more rigid, the classes tend to constantly increase. The number of grad. 
uates for the last five years has been fourteen per cent. more than in any other 
consecutive five years of the history of the institution. 

While the institution is under denominational patronage and is intended to be 
thoroughly religious in its character and influence, it is entirely free from all 
sectarian or denominational requirements of any sort. 

Appleton. G. M. STEELE. 





OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Hon. W. C. Wuitrorp, 


Dear Sir: I was much interested in your address before the State Teachers 
Association. Our country schools are the weakest part of our school system. I 
think, in common with most other teachers of the state, that there are two vital 
defects which must be remedied by legislation before we can hope for much im. 
provement — the district system and the qualifications required of teachers. If 
you could signalize your administration by securing the adoption of the town 
system uniformly throughout the state, it would be enough for you to be proud of 
as the achievement on which your reputation as state superintendent should rest. 
I am not blind to the the difficulties of securing such a sweeping change, but I 
believe that the sentiment of teachers and other friends of education would be 
fully expressed in favor of the change. 

In regard to the qualifications of teachers the question is not so simple. A 
committee, of which I was a member, reported to the State Association a plan 
which I think met the wishes of most teachers, for examination by state exam- 
iners appointed by State Superintendent. 

But there is one point which I think could be easily secured, and which would 
prevent some great evils in our schools, I mean a section added to our School 
Code forbidding certificates or licenses to any person under eighteen years of age. 
If licenses are to be issued, I would suggest that the county superintendent be 
forbidden to issue them except upon the unanimous request of the district board 
in writing. When county superintendent I adhered to this principle and thus 
avoided licensing unqualified teachers, with perhaps half a dozen exceptions. I 
think you could very easily carry through the legislature a provision requiring 
all teachers to be at least eighteen years old. A. O. WriGHrT. 

Fox Lake. 
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A teacher in Appleton kindly but forcibly says: 

“Inclosed I send you one dollar in payment for the JouRNAL for 1878. Allow 
me to add that, in my opinion, the JouRNAL improves with every number. I 
was an interested reader of its pages during my own school days, and have been 
a subscriber most of the time since I became a teacher, and I have nearly 
arrived at the conclusion that a teacher who cannot command a salary that will 
enable him to subscribe for it has mistaken his vocation, and would benefit 
the profession and himself by entering into some business that will pay better.” 





Another one says: 

“Besides its official department and local notes, invaluable to Wisconsin 
teachers, the JOURNAL gives more and better reading matter for the money than 
any educationa! publication in the west. Success to it under the new regime.” 





PROBLEM. — Form an even hundred out of the numbers from one to nine, and 


in the operation have each figure occur but once. 
Chelsea. LILui£ MORISETTE. 





WILL SOME ONE answer the question below, giving reasons: 

Would you teach your pupils, where there are two letters of the same kind 
together, to say “ double s,” “ double e,” etc., or to say each separately? If either 
is wrong, which? If neither is wrong, which is preferable ? A TEACHER, 





Wi you please ask the friends of the JouRNAL to give their views upon the 
sentence, “the man was to blame?” The question was raised in our association 
whether it is a grammatical expression. F. W. DENISON. 

Marshall. 





GOOD FRUITS. 


Mr. Geo. W. Howard, the principal teacher in the Industrial School, sends us 
the following letters, written by two of the boys. The first writer could not 
write when he came to the school four years ago; the second, a colored boy, 
could neither read nor write. The penmanship is very good, as well as the com- 
position, and Mr. Howard says about two dozen of the boys can write letters 
fully equal to those sent. We print the letters just as they were written: 


Srate INb’L ScHoon, WAUKESHA, Wis., Feb. 8, ’78. 
Hon. W. C. Whitford, Madison, Wis., y 

Dear sir, Our school has been for some time engaged in an adding match 
similar to Prof. A. F. North’s. 

Isend you the number of credits of each side, thinking you might be inter- 
ested in it. 

The north side has 23,630, the south side has 22,944. The north side being 
686 ahead. Respectfully yours, JARED E. WIsoR. 

StaTE Inv’. Scu’L, WAUKESHA, Wis., Feb. 9, 1878. 
Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Supt., Madison, Wis., 

DEAR str, we have been engaged for the last month in an Arithmetic Match 
similar to the one that Prof. A. F. North used to have in his school, and the 
result is as follows: The south side received for the whole amount of credit, 
22,944, and the north side received 23,630, leaving 686 credits in favor of the 


‘north side. Thinking that you might be interested in knowing that we are en- 


gaged in such exercises, I send you this item. Yours Truly, Lovrs VEDDER. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TueE REGEnTs of the State University held their semi-annual meeting at Mad. 
ison, beginning January 15th last. We found the board composed of earnest 
and practical men, thoroughly interested in the welfare of the University. The 
meeting was harmonious, though the Regents acted upon questions on which 
they held different opinions. 

Some changes were made in the management of the University. Hereafter, 
the students will not be charged for heating and lighting the public rooms. The 
University catalogue will be issued, after this, on commencement day, instead 
at the opening of the fall term. A professorship of rhetoric and oratory was cre. 
ated, and it will be filled at the annual meeting in June next. 

On and after the next fall term, all students and those wishing to become such, 
will be required to register their names, residences, names of parents or guard- 
ians, and places of nativity, at the oflice of the secretary of the board; and such 
record must be signed by each student. 

The members of the board of visitors for this ‘year were requested to make 
their examinations individually at any time convenient for themselves during 
the winter and spring terms, as well as collectively during the exercises of the 
commencement week in June. This action was taken in accordance with the 
suggestion of the last board of visitors, who say: ‘ Were such a course adopted, 
it would enable boards of visitors to obtain a much greater familiarity with the 
methods and condition of the University, its efficiency, and its needs, than is 
practicable under the existing system, and to submit recommendations and crit. 
icisms with greater confidence than they are able to feel at present.” 

Several recommendations presented by Prest. Bascom, in regard to the con. 
duct of the institution, were referred to the executive committee, with instruc. 
tions to carry them into effect. 

The report adopted by the principals of our graded and high schools, at their 
meeting at Madison, December 28, 1877, in reference to the preparatory instruc. 
tion in the University, was presented by Prof. Shaw, of Madison, in compliance 
with the vote of the principals. This report was entered upon the records of the 
Regents, and was referred, together with the documents accompanying it, to the 
committee on Library, Course of Study, and Text-books, with instructions to 
report by resolution at the next meeting of the board. 

Considerable criticism has been made, at times, at the somewhat frequent 
changes which have occurred in the membership of the board. The policy 
has been, in reference to the Normal School Board, to retain, in general, 
the members through several terms. This course has given them greater 
efficiency, as they have acquired great familiarity with the work of the Normal 
Schools. So, on this board, the Regents who have held their positions the 
longest, display perfect acquaintance with the minutest details of the condition 
and wants of the University. The business of a state institution of this kind is 
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so vast, that no one can gain, in only two sessions of the board a year, sufficient 
knowledge of even the essential points in this business, so as to qualify him 
always to act intelligently. For this reason, if for no other, the experienced and 
efficient members of the board whose term of office expires this month should 
be reappointed by the Governor. 





DIDACTICS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

A course of lectures in Didactics at the University is certainly a “ new depart- 
ure” in the right direction, and the fact that four-fifths of the Seniors attend, 
although the course is entirely optional, attests the present appreciation of the 
instruction, and promises future valuable results. 

The course is being delivered by Dr. S. H. Carpenter, and even a hurried glance 
at the synopsis was sufficient to convince us that his reputation as a scholar, 
thinker, and instructor will only be enhanced by its production. His manner 
and matter are both highly satisfactory, as was clearly shown by the eager and 
unflagging attention and note taking on the part of the class. If the diploma of 
the institution is to be given the force of an unlimited state certificate, certainly 
such a course of lectures must come into still greater prominence, and lose its 
optional character. There is no doubt, at all, of the legitimacy of the step taken, 
and the fact that so many graduates of the University teach immediately after 
leaving school, for a longer or shorter time, furnishes abundant proof that in this 
direction lies a large field of labor. 

The lack of just such instruction as this course affords has been seriously felt 
in the past, and so the present efforts are fully appreciated by all immediately in- 
terested, and should be sustained and amplified by those in authority. 





THE SuPREME Court OF ILLINOIS recently decided that “a pupil cannot be 
compelled to pass in every study in the curriculum of a grammar school, in order 
to allow him to be admitted into a high school; that the only penalty the pupil 
can be made to suffer for not passing the necessary examination in any one study 
being his incapacity to enter into any class of study in the upper school in which 
he did not pass on admittance to the school.” This decision gives to parents the 
choice of the studies which their children shall pursue in the public schools of 
that state. The facts of the case are these: A boy had omitted, on account of ill 
health, the study of English grammar. On application he was admitted to a 
high school. The teachers of this school discovered afterwards that he was de- 
ficient in this study, and they required him to prepare for an examination in it. 
Not complying, he was expelled. A mandamus was issued to compel the trus- 
tees to admit him again. The trustees took an appeal, and the supreme court 
affirmed the decision of the lower court. 

The same question in substance, it will be remembered, was before the su- 
preme court of our state, in 1874; and it was decided in the same manner. In 
fact, the action of our court, it is said, influenced largely the decision in the 
present instance. 
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THE GovERNOR oF NEw YorRK condemns, in his recent annual message, the 
raising of money by taxation for the support of high schools and instruction in 
the higher branches of study required in the learned professions. This practice 
he terms “an act of injustice under the forms of law.” The principle of “tax. 
ing one class of citizens for the education of the children of another Class,” he 
does not oppose in its application for providing a common school education: 
but only in its application to furnish free instruction in the higher studies of 
literature, the arts, and the sciences. The governor gives utterance, in this con. 
nection, to this astounding assertion: “ What is worse, instead of educating the 
masses of children so as to prepare them for the pursuits and industries upon 
which they must depend for a living, we educate them in such a way as to make 
them discontented with their condition, unfit to discharge its duties in a manner 
most beneficial to their own interests, and take away the strong incentives which 
impel those who are really able and worthy to win for themselves high positions 
in learning and usefulness.” This argument is aimed not only against higher 
learning, but really against all free education. It is an appeal to the lowest 
prejudices of those people who oppose paying money to educate others, and those 
who decry advanced culture. 





DELEGATES from the school boards of the leading cities in England waited 
recently upon some members of the House of Lords. and urged the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the subject of English spelling, with 
a view to reforming it inthe interests of education. The number of delegates 
was large, and included some of the leading men of the Kingdom. The move- 
ment has been in progress for nearly two years. Prof. Gladstone, of the London 
school board, stated “that it was found on comparing the progress made in edu- 
cation by English children with the progress made by children in some conti- 
netal countries, where spelling was more simple, that the foreign children learnt 
to read and spell with striking rapidity. If, for instance, the English language 
had a spelling as simple as the Italian or German, there would be a saving in the 
school-life of every English child of a year’s time. The spelling of English had 
always been changing, as was seen in our literature, and it was a well founded 
complaint that various systems were adopted in the country. It was not for the 
school board to say which of the systems of spelling should be adopted, or what 
changes should be made; but they simply asked for an inquiry into the subject, 
in order to point out a remedy for the anomalous condition of the spelling.” 

A letter from Prof. Max Muller, of the Oxford University, was read stating 
that “I am as fully convinced as ever of the advantages of a spelling reform.” 


TuE STATE TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION OF MICHIGAN, at their annual session last 
month, discussed quite fully the leading defects of the country schools. This 
subject is awakening a great interest in several northern states. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRENCH ON THE Stupy OF Worps. Edited by Thos. D. Supleé. New York: 
W.J. Widdleton. 400 pp. 12mo, $1.50 post paid. 

This old and familiar friend, which we first read with delight years ago, is now 
presented for the first time in a convenient form for a text-book. The editor has 
done a good service to the cause of word-study, which we opine is quite to much 
overlooked in the present furor for English literature. No writer has done so 
much to make attractive the study of words, which are the elements of literature, 
as the accomplished Archbishop of Dublin. Whoever first makes his acquaint- 
ance by means of the volume before us, will be sure to want more from the same 
source, Which he can obtain in “ English Past and Present,” “ Synonyms of the 
New Testament,” “ Glossary of English Words Used formerly in Senses Differ- 
ent from their Present,” etc., all of which are issued by Widdleton. 

AHisrory OF THE UnrITED States. By Josiah W. Leeds. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 468 pp., 12mo. 

Although we have a multitude of condensed histories of our country, each 
tresh compilation presents something new. Whichever book may be used as a 
text in school, the possession and collateral use of others adds to the interest and 
benefit of the study. The handsome volume before us contains several things of 
some moment which are mostly omitted in similar compilations, and by the use 
of a full, condensed page, and the ommission of illustrations, it embraces more 
matter, we judge, than any of the common 12mo, histories. It will prove popu- 
lar, we think, as a book for advanced classes. 

LirerARY SELECTIONS. Edited by J. P. McCaskey, Philadelphia: J. H. But 
tler & Co., 3 vols., 200 pp., each 35 cts. in paper, 75 cts. in cloth, post-paid. 
This choice miscellany of good things in our literature is called the “10 times 

10 series,” meaning we suppose that each book has a hundred selections. The 
compilation is made with much intelligence and good taste, and with an evident 
appreciation of what will’ please bright pupils who are looking about for mate- 
rial to meet the demands on them in the way of “ rhetoricals.”” The books are al- 
so admirable for fireside reading, and as an alternate or source of variety in the 
ordinary reading exercises of the school-room. 

THE MatTueMaticaL Vistror, No. 2.— Edited and published by Artemus 
Martin, M. A., Erie, Penn. This work deals with problems in the higher math- 
ematics, and is published annually, in January, the present being the second 
issue. Price fifty cents a number. The lovers of the more abtruse mysteries of 
quantity will find much in this work to gratify their taste. We notice that 
many distinguished mathematicians are contributors. 

Tue LancasTER Scuoor Morroers, published by J. H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
delphia, on twelve cards, 8x14 inches, printed on both sides, furnish a large 
number of valuable maxims and precepts which could not fail to aid materially 
in the moral instruction of school children, Price $1.10 per set, post-paid. 
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Tue ATLANTIC FoR 1878.—Our readers will do well to take note of two 
things: that the managers of this sterling periodical have increased its strength 
and brilliancy by adding to it the “Galaxy,” and that while they propose to 
make it still maintain the first rank in American periodical literature, as regards 
the quality of its articles, they will also especially aim during the coming year 
to treat questions of public interest, as they arise, in a thorough and impartial 
manner. It is not only their purpose to make the Atlantic acceptable to the 
lovers of belles lettres, but to make it indispensable to all who value the best 
thought in the country on finance, matters of government reform, and all social 
problems. The January and February numbers carry out this purpose. 


Monror’s Primary Reavina Cuarts, published by Cowperthwait & Co, 
Philadelphia, present an easy and intelligible method for introducing the child 
to the mysteries of written language, and are rendered doubly useful by direc. 
tions to the teacher on each chart. They are fastened in a holder, and embrace 
about fifty chart pages, two on a sheet, making a very complete, Cheap and use. 
ful apparatus for the purpose designed. 








NOTES. 





Bm11s are sent this month to those who have 
not paid in advance. If any are omitted or 
wrongly included, it is by inadvertence, and 
not by intent. 

Recerpts for subscriptions are sent in the 
next number issued. If not found there, write 
and see about it. 


PLEASE don’t order a change of P. O., ora 
discontinuance, without indicating clearly 
where the Journal has been sent previously. 
We do not always remember. 

WIsconsINn supports nine colleges and uni- 
versities, including the state university, with 
the full college courses of study; and five col- 
leges, not including the commercial, with 
only partial courses. 

WE are pleased to hear, by Supt. Roby, that 
the school board in La Crosse having asked 
an appropriation of $5,000 for a site for a new 
high school building, the common council 
finally made it $7.500. This looks well for the 
school spirit of the city fathers. 

WE l!earn that a good graded school, with 
three departments, is in operation at Merri)- 
lon, Jackson county, a village that has grown 
up at the junction of the Green Bay and Lake 
Pepin with the Chicago and N. W. R'y. Mr. 
B. G. Castle is principal. 





Pror. Hosea Barns, of Kenosha, has aban- 
doned his intention to engage in business in 
the oil district of Pennsylvania, and is desir- 
ous of finding employment again as a teacher 
or principal in our high schools. 


D. A. MAHONEY, superintendent of Keno- 
sha county, says that writing, as a regular 
study, is a failure in half the. schools of his 
county. The chief cause is a lack of nniform- 
ity of writing books, making it impossible for 
the teacher to classify his school in giving in- 
struction in this branch. 

WE are informed by Charles E. Mears, ed- 
itor of the Polk County Press, that the teach- 
ers of his county formed a library association 
in 1868, and that it has been in flourishing con- 
dition since. By this means good reading 
matter has been yearly supplied the teachers. 
Mr. Mears was superintendent of schools for 
his county for three terms, and speaks highly 
of this arrangement, seemingly the first adopt- 
ed in the state. 

OnLy three academies in the state make 
their annual reports this year to the state 
superintendent. The large number of graded 
schools, of which 211 maintain three or more 
departments, is accomplishing most of the 
preparatory work usually reached in the acad- 
mies of New York state. 
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Our state supports 405 graded schools —an 
increase of 18 during the year. 

SIxTY-NINE teachers’ institutes were held 
the past year in fifty-three different counties 
and superintendent districts. 

_ Tur average monthly wages of male teach- 
ers have decreased $2.47, the past year; and 
those of female teachers, $0.81. 

Tue twenty-seven cities in the state with 
an independent schoo] government report one 
hundred and sixty-one school-houses. 


Tue state superintendent reports the in- 
crease of 59 school districts last year —the 
whole number being 5,564, exclusive of the in- 
dependent cities. 

TuE report of the Darlington High School 
for December shows 74 pupils in the four 
Classes, with an excellent standing for schol- 
arship, as well as for attendance and deport- 
ment. 

Tue cost of maintaining the four normal 
schools in this state last year was as follows: 
Platteville, $17,115.88; Whitewater, $21,133.48; 
Oshkosh, $21,433.56; River Falls, $16,001.83, 
tatal $75,683.05. The receipts for tuition fees 
amonnted to $17,471.99, leaving the net cost 
to the state, $58,211.86. 


Tue first public school within the limits of 
the state was organized in Milwaukee, in the 
fall of [836. This was done when the laws of 
Michigan territory were in force in Wiscon- 
sin, and this school was the only one formed 
in our state under the school laws of that ter- 
titory. It was kept in a frame house erected 
for that purpose, and situated in what is now 
the northwestern portion of the city. The 
house was afterwards converted into a store, 
and was known as No. 371, Third street. It 
has since been torn down, and a substantial 
brick building occupies its place. 

The first teacher employed was Edward 
West, who has, since that time, been promi- 
nently connected with the construction and 
use of the immense water power on the Fox 
river, at Appleton. He was, at the opening of 
the school, but eighteen years of age. He 
taught for fifty dollars a month and his board. 
Previously he had gained but little experience 
in school-work. His first term was three 
months long, but he continued in the school 
for two terms immediately afterwards. Forty 
pupils, more males than females, and some 
older than the teacher, attended at the begin- 
ning; but soon seventy were found in his 
classes. It was difficult, at first, to procure 
text-books enough for the scholars; and the 





homes of the inhabitants of the place were 
ransacked to furnish even a partial supply; 
and the balance had to be obtained from the 
East. Besides a day-school of six hours in 
length, Mr. West conducted, all the time of 
his teaching here, also an evening-school of 
two hours each day, in order to accommodate 
the older pupils. Occasionally in the state 
can be met some of our citizens who were in- 
structed, in their youth, in this school, and 
who testify to its able management. 

Tue teachers in and about Marshall and 
Waterloo have formed an association for the 
promotion of teachers’ interests. Principal 
F. W. Denison, of Marshall Academy, and 
Miss A. M. Hotchkiss, of the Waterloo public 
Schools, are, respectively, president and sec- 
retary. On February 9, the association met 
at Marshall academy. A paper on * Reading” 
was given by Princ. Denison, and classes in 
reading and grammar were heard by Messrs. 
Sheridan and Knowlton of Waterloo. Incon- 
nection with the association, it is proposed to 
have a bureau for aiding its members in pro- 
curing situations. These associated efforts 
among teachers are indicative of progress. 
Marshall Academy, we are pleased to hear, is 
prospering and doing good work for that part 
of Dane county, and for portions of Jefferson 
and Columbia, we judge, as well. We need 
more such sehools. 

A visitor at the River Falls Normal School 
reports that Prest. Parker gave recently the 
following choice instruction to the students 
ata morning chapel exercise: ‘I wish you 
students to consider to-day, thoughtfully, the 
question as to what truth is; that is, where- 
in consists truthfulness in the highest sense; 
whether only being careful that the words we | 
speak shall all be true, or rather in striving 
earnestly that every act, and feature, and 
thought shall be truth. Following this, came 
an address from the president, of twelve min- 
utes in length, upon such practical applica- 
tions of the law and the gospel, as care for the 
property of the state, even in so little a thing 
as the use of the faucets of the water bowls; 
care for the rights of fellow students in not in- 
truding upon or being tardy at a special exer- 
cise, which is held at 8:30 every morning; and 
care for each pupil's physical healthfulness in 
not lingering overmuch near the registers, 
and each pupil's moral integrity and self-gov- 
ernment in strictly reporting to the president 
in private all irregularities or breaches of dis- 
cipline. It was such a sermon as any one of 
us might take home for our daily lives —in 
its principles, if not its details.” 
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A FREE high sehool has been organized at 
Brandon, under Kirk Spoor as principal. It 
is determined to build up a good school in 
that village. Mr. Spoor is one of the few 
teachers of the state who hold a state certifi- 
cate. 

Tuer whole number of persons in attendance 
upon the public schools of the state last year 
was 291,270, being an increase of 9,04 over 
that of the previous year. The number attend- 
ing private schools, academies, and colleges 


Tue whole number of teachers’ certificate 
issued last year by the city and county super. 
intendents was 742 more than the previoug 
year. ‘* This indicates,” as ex-Supt. Searing 
says in his annual report, ‘ the employment 
of an increased number of teachers of inferior 
qualifications.” 


Tue number of school districts in the state 
which purchased, and loaned or sold text- 
books to the pupils last year, was 453, about 
one-twelfth the whole number. 








is slightly decreased. 
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New Books for Grammar Schools and Academies, 
BY OC. L. HOTZE. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


192 pages and over 40 engravings. Price 60 cents tor introduction. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


175 pages and 40 engravings. Price 55 cents for introduction. 





The only Elementary Works of the kind; written especially for the Upper 
Grades of our Common Schools, after years of experience in those grades. To 
teachers, for examination, 50 cents each. 

Luekin’s German Copy Books, 6 Nos. 60 cents doz. for introduction. 

Luekin’s German Primer. Price 15 cents for introduction. 

Luekin’s German Grammar. Price 30 cents for introduction. 

(os™ Address the Central Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Butler’s Literary Selections.—10x10.” 


The ‘‘ Ten times Ten’? Series. Designed for use in Public and Private Schools, on the 
Platform, at the Teacher's Desk, and by the Family Fireside. Edited by the prineipa! of one of 
otr leading High Schools, a teacher of inore than Twenty Years’ experience. Three Numbers 
thus farissued, each containing 100 of the Best Themes in Prose and Verse within reach of the 
Compiler, many of them being Favor te Selections or Morning Readings in the School-room, 
and others the Speeches that boys hy a sort of instinct choose for Declamation Day. The 
several books are issued in attractive etyle—good paper, handsome type and taste‘ul arrangement 
—and are rapidly grewing in fav r with teachers, schools and general readers. They covtain 30 
pe’ cent. more matter than avy other Seriex in the mar<et, and need only be seen and ex»mined 
to insure mest favorable endursement. The Three Numbers will be sent, p stoaid, to any ad- 
dress, for One Dollar. Send for Circular of Contents. J. H. Butler &,Co., Philadelphia, 








Jennsylvania School Journal. — Official Organ Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Edited by State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author of ‘* School Economy,” ** M«thods of In- 
struction,’ etc. Volume 26. Over 400 royal octavo pp. to volume. Choice School Song or Hymn 
each mouth Examination Liste. Specimen copy.10¢'s Annua! Music-Page Sapplement, 10 cts. 
Subscriptions being quarterly. Price $1 50. J. P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





ancaster School Mottoes.—“Much good may be done and lasting inapressions 
made by hanging appro; riate Muttoes on the walls of the echool room.” ‘I put the Lan- 
caster Schoo! Mottoeg into every schoo! in which I teach.” “Two of our teachers have ordered 
Mo'toes for theirrooms. One has the Lancast’r Mottoes, the other a different set. I very much 
prefer the Laneaster * So say teac: ers, anc 4.5/0 Sets have already been sold. The Set com- 
rises T'welve cards, best K. RK board, of good size and in good type. Send for Circular. Price 
1.10. Order through booksellers, or from J. H, Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Song Collection. —112 Octavo Pages. 114 Songs and Hymas; 
Words and Music. For examination, 30 cts. Send 3c. etamp for The Words. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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